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'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
mv  brethren,  ve  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


"JUNE" 

This  dear  little  girl,  aged  five,  was  placed  in  a  home  one  year  ago. 
The  first  day  she  said  to  the  foster  mother,  "I  love  you,"  and  two  days 
later  when  the  foster  father  returned  from  his  office  he  was  greeted 
with,  "You's  my  Daddy,  too."  A  short  time  ago  a  physician  told  them 
he  feared  tuberculosis,  following  an  attack  of  measles.  The  foster  father 
came  to  the  office  to  report  and  we  suggested  sending  the  little  girl  to  the 
Galen  Sanitarium.  The  foster  mother  told  the  child  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  she  answered:  "Fs  'fi-aid  they  will  not  send  me  back  to  you."  That 
settled  it  and  it  was  decided  that,  cost  what  it  may,  she  would  be  cared  for 
in  the  home.  According  to  the  last  report  she  was  improving  and 
"happy  as  a  lark." 


Letter  of  Transmittal 


Helena,  Montana, 
December  15,  1926. 

Honorable  J.  E.  Erickson, 

Governor  of  Montana, 

Helena,  Montana. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  the  provision  of  Section  339  of  the 
Choate  Codes,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Protec- 
tion for  the  period  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MAGGIE  SMITH  HATHAWAY, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

Bureau  of  Child  Protection 

For  the  Years  1924-1926 


The  policy  of  this  department  has  been  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  principles  which  were  agreed  upon  by  welfare 
workers  at  the  White  House  conference  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  applying  to  this  office: 

1. — The  preservation  of  home  ties  wherever  possible — 
we  seek  to  build,  not  to  destroy.  The  breaking  up  of  a  home 
is  a  serious  act  and  justifiable  only  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions. 

2. — The  paramount  importance  of  preventative  work; 

3. — The  superiority  of  the  foster  home  as  a  substitute 
for  the  natural  home ; 

4. — Co-operation  among  child-caring  and  child-placing 
agencies ; 

5. — The  keeping  of  adequate  records. 

NEGLECTED  AND  DEPENDENT. 

In  this  class  we  have  investigated  2,414  different  chil- 
dren. These  investigations  take  time — seldom  is  a  case  closed 
with  one  visit,  more  often  it  means  four  or  five,  beside  con- 
sultations with  parents,  neighbors,  judges,  county  attorneys, 
county  commissioners,  and  others.  Sometimes  the  follow- 
up  work  extends  over  a  period  of  months.  Our  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  these  classes  is  to  build,  not  to  tear  down — to  re- 
construct the  hom.e,  if  possible,  and  this  often  takes  days  of 
hard  work  in  individual  cases.  We  are  fully  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  that  "Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  prod- 
uct of  civilization,"  and  that  children  should  not  be  deprived 
of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons.  Children  of 
worthy  parents  suffering  temporary  misfortune  and  children 
of   deserving   mothers    should    be    kept    with    such    mothers. 


every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  for  a  child  in  his  own 
home  or  that  of  a  relative  before  deciding  to  put  him  in  a 
"house  of  strangers,"  We  first  assured  ourselves,  however, 
that  the  child  would  be  well  cared  for. 

115  children  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  for  adop- 
tion, and 

150  for  care  and  education. 
In  all  of  these  cases  we  have  tried  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule, 
being  on  the  square  and  safe-guarding  the  children.  We  have 
endeavored  to  get  all  the  family  history  of  the  child  that  was 
possible,  and  also  have  made  thorough  investigation  of  appli- 
cants and  then  have  done  our  best  to  meet  their  requirements 
and  have  refrained  from  sending  out  the  unplaceable  child 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report  unless,  after  hearing  the 
family  history,  some  big-hearted  person  has  been  willing  to 
take  a  chance.  We  have  many  very  splendid  homes  with 
proud  foster  parents  and  happy  children.  One  husband  said 
to  his  wife  a  few  days  after  she  had  taken  a  beautiful,  vi- 
vacious little  girl,  "I  did  not  know  they  had  such  wonderful 
children  to  give  away." 

We  have  investigated  385  homes  of  applicants,  85  of 
which  were  rejected  as  they  did  not  measure  up  to  our 
standard. 

Adoptions. 

Eighty-eight  children  have  been  adopted.  We  have 
pushed  cases  of  adoption  to  a  quick  completion  where  children 
have  been  small  and  a  reasonable  time  has  been  give  for  ad- 
justment. 

Placements  From  State  Orphanage. 

The  resonsibility  for  the  placement  of  children  from  this 
institution  in  foster  homes  and  homes  of  relatives  devolves 
on  this  department.  For  a  number  of  years  provision  was 
made  for  a  Placement  Officer  but  due  to  decreased  appropria- 
tion this  officer  was  dropped  from  the  list  in  December, 
1925,  and  since  that  time  the  burden  of  this  work  has  been 
carried  by  the  secretary.  Very  efficient  assistance  has  been 
given  by  the  deputies  and  other  friends  with  the  following 
results : 

67  children  have  been  permanently  placed  in  foster  homes 
and 

146  returned  to  relatives. 


In  1926  only  three  children  were  returned  to  the  orphan- 
age from  foster  homes;  one,  because  we  hoped  his  own  home 
would  be  reconstructed,  but  he  was  later  returned  to  the 
foster  parents  and  adopted;  another  was  an  orphan  boy  who 
was  taken  by  people  who  were  advised  to  take  a  sturdier  lad, 
and  the  third  a  girl. 

We  have  been  accused  of  hand-picking  the  children  and 
we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  if  that  means  selecting  the 
child  to  fit  into  the  home  of  the  applicant  instead  of  usmg 
the  hit  and  miss  method.  Twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
public  school  work  has  helped  us  to  size  up  children  as  to 
mentality  and  disposition ;  many  visits  were  made  to  the  or- 
phanage to  get  acquainted  with  the  children,  mingling  with 
them  on  the  play  ground  and  studying  them  in  the  class 
rooms.  We  felt  this  to  be  a  part  of  our  job  and  we  believe 
it  has  been  well  worth  while,  the  result  has  been  very  few 
returns.  There  are  bound  to  be  more  or  less  but  we  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  make  them  as  few  as  possible.  It  hurts 
a  child  down  deep  to  have  to  be  returned.  The  little  lad  of 
10  referred  to  above  was  taken  back  to  the  orphanage  after 
being  three  months  in  a  real  home  and  the  first  night  after 
his  return  the  nurse,  hearing  him  sob,  went  to  his  cot  and 
said,  "Paul,  what  is  the  matter?"  And  he  replied,  "I  tried 
mj^  best  to  make  good  and  they  sent  me  back."  Two 
days  later  we  sent  Paul  to  another  home  and  after  being 
there  two  weeks  he  said  to  the  new  mother:  "Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  'dopt'  me?"  She  called  up  our  deputy 
and  a  week  later  we  went  to  the  home  and  little  Paul  nestled 
up  to  me  as  we  sat  on  the  couch  and  I  said,  "Do  you  think 
you  will  be  happy  here?"  Looking  with  shining  eyes  at  the 
good  foster  mother  he  replied,  "Oh,  yes."  Having  satisfied 
ourselves  that  all  would  be  well  we  promised  the  papers  and 
they  were  sent  and  little  Paul  is  one  of  the  happiest  boys  in 
Montana. 

The  Unplaceable  Child. 

In  Montana,  as  in  other  states,  we  have  this  problem, 
and  with  other  commonwealths  we  are  trying  to  work  it  out 
so  the  most  good  may  come  to  the  unfortunate  children  as 
well  as  to  society  at  large.  These  are  the  children  who  are 
below  normal  but  not  in  the  class  that  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution    for    the    feeble    minded.      They    usually    come    of 


parentage  where  one  or  both  are  of  the  subnormal  or  psy- 
chopathic type,  the  ne'er  do  wells  of  their  community,  if  not 
immoral  and  criminal.  As  a  general  rule  when  the  truth  is 
told  worthy  applicants,  they  do  not  wish  to  take  a  chance  on 
one  of  these ;  true,  there  are  a  few  not  so  worthy  who  might 
be  willing  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  training 
which  this  class  so  much  needs  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  become  self-respecting  citizens.  Statistics  show  that  many 
criminals  throughout  the  nation  are  recruited  from  this  ele- 
ment, hence  the  imperative  need  of  being  exceedingly  careful 
to  give  them  proper  surroundings  in  their  formative  years. 

Workers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  these 
children  should  not  be  turned  out  of  the  institution  until 
they  have  been  taught  a  trade  or  trained  as  domestics  or 
seamstresses,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
self-supporting,  not  just  drifters.  Some  may,  to  good  ad- 
vantage, be  placed  in  boarding  homes,  thus  being  given  the 
home  atmosphere  and  the  advantage  of  mingling  in  commu- 
nity life.  This  is  being  tried  out  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York ;  in  Minnesota  the  county  pays  half  and  the  state  half. 
The  big  objective  is  to  give  them  the  best  chance  to  become 
respectable  citizens  rather  than  to  have  them  become  a  burden 
as  paupers  of  tomorrow,  or  a  menace  and  a  burden  as  crim- 
inals. 

If  there  is  a  probability  of  a  child  inheriting  unfavorable 
tendencies,  that  child  is  also  unplaceable  and  should  be  kept 
in  an  institution  until  experts  may  decide  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  such  traits  developing.  "With  present  knowledge  of 
biology  and  heredity  we  seem  justified  in  general  not  to  offer 
for  adoption  teh  child  of  feeble  minded  parentage." 

MONEY  VALUE. 

No  mortal  can  compute  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
this  department ;  it  is  even  impossible  to  estimate  the  money 
value  of  certain  specific  services  rendered.  If  the  placement 
of  a  child  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  the  value  fixed  by  one 
of  our  legislative  bodies,  then  the  following  figures  are  in- 
teresting and  worth  considering: 
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67  children   from   the   state   orphanage    have    been 
placed  the  past  two  years  in  foster  homes  and  are 

making  good;  value  of  these  placements $  6,700.00 

40  small  children  have  been  placed  from  incorporated 
institutions   who   would   otherwise   have   become 

public  charges;  value  of  placement  4,000.00 

158  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  who  were  never 

sent  to  the  orphanage;  value  of  placements 15,800,00 

Total  value  of  placements  alone  at  the  figures 

set  by  law  26,500.00 

The  actual  cost  of  caring  for  the  67  in  the  state 

orphanage  for  just  one  year  would  have  been 24,120.00 

If  the  40  had  been  sent  to  the  orphanage  the  cost 

for  one  year  alone  would  have  been 14,400.00 

Total  saving  on  keep  for  one  year  38,520.00 

37  children  from  the  state  orphanage  have  been  sent 

to  relatives  out  of  the  state  and 
109  to  relatives  in  the  state. 

We  searched  long  and  diligently  for  some  of  these  rela- 
tives. We  found  one  father  in  a  distant  city  making  $12  per 
day,  and  perfectly  contented  having  Montana  care  for  his 
boy.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  see  to  it  that  he  sent  money 
for  the  transportation  of  the  child  that  had  cost  the  state 
$1,000.  Another  case  is  where  four  children  had  cost  $4,100 
and  after  a  long  search  a  father  was  located  in  a  comfortable 
home.  An  aunt  outside  of  Montana  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  a  child  of  unfortunate  history.  There  have  been  many 
cases  hke  these  and  the  saving  to  the  state  has  amounted  to 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  some  instances  relatives  asked  the  privilege  of  taking 
children  but  they  had  to  be  investigated  before  the  children 
were  given  to  them ;  in  other  cases  we  exhausted  every  clue  in 
locating  them,  and  when  we  found  them  able  to  funiish  good 
homes  we  insisted  on  them  assuming  the  responsibility.  In 
the  latter  class  there  were  found  fifty  children  who  would 
not  have  gone  out  had  not  our  office  been  on  duty,  just  one 
more  year  at  the  state  orphanage  would  have  cost  $18,000  for 
this  class,  which  amount  was  saved  to  the  state.  To  this  list 
we  might  add  many  more  who  were  prevented  from  being 
sent  to  the  state  orphanage  because  our  workers  were  in 
terested  and  assisted  in  rehabilitating  the  homes.    This  latter 

has  been  the  big  part  of  our  job. 
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RAPE. 

Fifty-five  cases  were  investigated,  four  fathers  sentenced 
for  long  terms  for  this  crime  committed  on  their  daughters, 
one  case  dismissed,  one  continued.  Of  the  other  cases  there 
have  been  10  convictions,  some  still  pending.  In  a  number 
of  the  cases  the  girls  would  not  back  up  prosecution,  wishing 
to  avoid  publicity. 

These  are  hard  cases  to  handle  in  court,  the  word  of  the 
girl  is  the  only  evidence  that  is  worth  while,  and  many  of 
these  girls  are  very  young  and  when  faced  by  shrewd  lawyers 
are  frightened  and  confused  and  therefore  not  always  good 
witnesses.  As  we  have  sat  in  the  court  rooms  in  these  cases 
we  have  been  convinced  that  a  jury  entirely  composed  of  men 
is  unjust,  that  no  girl  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  man 
should  be  compelled  to  tell  her  sordid  story  to  a  jury  of  12 
men ;  there  should  be  some  women  in  the  jury  box  in  all  of  these 
cases.  We  are  further  convinced  if  there  were  women  there 
much  of  the  salicious  testimony  would  be  cut  out  and  much 
of  the  indecent  cross-questioning  and  grilling  of  the  little 
girls  by  defense  attorneys  would  be  eliminated, 

DELINQUENTS. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  have  been  investi- 
gated, of  which  number  88  have  been  committed  to  the  Vo- 
cational School  for  Girls,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  House 
of  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home.  The 
handling  of  delinquents,  with  the  exception  of  the  rape  cases, 
is  not  our  job  unless  the  delinquency  is  directly  traceable  to 
neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  in  some  of  the  judicial 
districts  where  there  are  no  probation  officers  we  have  handled 
all  delinquent  cases  and  in  a  majority  of  these  adjustments 
have  been  successfully  made  without  having  to  ask  for  com- 
mitments. There  is  an  increasing  feeling  in  the  state,  es- 
pecially among  judges  and  welfare  workers,  that  a  child  should 
not  be  committed  as  a  delinquent  when  the  truth  is  that  it 
may  be  just  a  case  where  there  is  a  fear  that  he  will  become 
delinquent  if  left  in  his  environment.  Some  of  these  children 
are  of  the  vstudious  type  and  should  have  a  complete  high 
school  training.  This  is  not  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
any  of  the  above  institutions  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  lads  at  Miles  City  and  some  of  the  girls  from  the  Crit- 
tenton Home. 
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FEEBLE  MINDED. 

We  have  166  cases,  of  which  number  40  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boulder  institution.  The  lack  of  room  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  other  than  the  most  impera- 
tive cases,  those  who  need  the  care  most  and  those  who 
would  be  the  greatest  menace  to  society,  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  these. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  awak- 
ening to  the  significance  of  feeble  mindedness,  of  its  cost  to 
the  state,  its  menace  to  society  as  an  enormous  factor  in  de- 
linquency and  crime.  Dr.  Baehr  says  that  75  per  cent  of  de- 
linquents and  criminals  are  feeble  minded,  psychopathic,  or 
insane  in  varying  degrees.  "This  astounding  statement  means 
that  crime  will  continue  to  increase  until  these  mentally  de- 
fective persons  are  once  and  forever  placed  in  custody  of  the 
state,  sheltered  and  protected,  treated  medically,  trained  to 
useful  occupations,  educated  so  far  as  capable,  none  returned 
to  society  except  such  who  become  sufficiently  developed  to 
justifj^  their  return." 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

"The  lame  are  made  to  walk"  is  literally  true  in  Montana. 
No  longer  need  a  parent,  however  poor,  see  his  crippled  child 
lack  for  the  best  that  hospitals  and  doctors  can  do  for  him. 
Seven  have  been  sent  to  hospitals.  The  Orthopedic  Board  has 
never  refused  us  when  we  have  asked  aid  for  one  of 
these  children  and  the  representatives  of  the  Shrine  Hospital 
have  kindly  cared  for  some  cases.  We  found  one  brave  little 
lad  who  had  had  a  leg  amputated  because  of  tuberculosis,  un- 
doubtedly contracted  from  sleeping  in  a  cellar,  parents  poor 
but  independent.  He  was  made  comfortable  in  a  hospital, 
when  we  prevailed  upon  the  mother  who  was  doing  her  best 
for  eight,  to  let  him  go.  She  had  never  asked  for  aid  and 
was  grateful  when  it  was  offered. 

TUBERCULAR  CHILDREN. 

Four  little  ones,  victims  of  the  dreaded  White  Plague, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Galen  Sanitarium  through  our  depart- 
ment. Montana  makes  excellent  provision  for  caring  for  such 
children  at  this  institution  in  a  beautiful  building  constructed 
especially  for  this  purpose.  The  doctor  and  nurses  make  the 
visitors  happy  and  contented  while  giving  them  the  best  of 
care.     Children  respond  quickly  to  the  treatment. 
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EPILEPTICS. 

We  have  been  asked  to  investigate  eight  cases  of  child- 
ren thus  afflicted  and  have  been  forced  to  tell  parents 
that  there  is  no  building  properly  constructed  at  the  Boulder 
School  to  which  they  can  be  sent;  that  the  only  place  is  the 
institution  at  Warm  Springs,  where  they  get  the  very  best 
of  medical  attention  but  where  they  are  not  equipped  for 
teaching.     Six  have  been  sent  there. 

A  noted  psychiatrist  has  said  that  if  the  shock  of  the 
seizures  of  the  children  afflicted  with  this  disease  is  lessened 
by  treatment  there  is  a  chance  that  the  mentality  may  be 
preserved,  and,  surely,  if  this  is  true,  the  children  should  be 
in  school  while  being  treated. 

RECORDS. 

We  have  stressed  the  value  of  w^ell  kept  records.  The 
history  of  a  child  separated  from  relatives  should  be  held 
sacred.  Records  should  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy.  Children  of  a  family  often  old  enough  to  feel 
it  keenly  are  sometimes  placed  far  apart  and  frequently  lose 
all  trace  of  one  another;  as  they  grow  older  they  yearn  for 
knowledge  of  each  other,  God  intended  it  to  be  so,  and  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  withholding  this  information  it 
should  be  given  but  it  cannot  be  unless  carefully  kept.  The 
state  is  the  logical  unit  for  keeping  the  record  of  all  children 
that  have  been  placed  by  individuals,  societies  or  the  state  in 
foster  homes. 

CONFERENCE. 

In  May  we  had  a  conference  in  our  office  with  Dr.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  at  which 
were  present  Rev.  J.  V.  Hawk,  of  the  Montana  Childrens' 
Home  Society;  Mrs.  Lena  Cullum,  Mrs.  Boyle  and  others.  Very 
profitable  discussion  was  engaged  in  concerning  the  various 
phases  of  child  welfare  work. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  have  not  been  used  elsewhere  in 
this  report: 

Mothers'  Pension  cases  investigated  by  the  bureau...  156 

Dependents  given  county  aid  190 

Blind  and  deaf  committed  to  State  School  for  Deaf 

and  Blind 4 

Investigated  cases  of  above  8 

Feeble  minded  refused  admission  to  the  state 3 

Children  committed  to  the  bureau 80 

Neglect  of  mother 1 

Neglect  of  father  1 

Neglect  of  wife 1 

Neglect  of  old  man  1 

ANIMALS. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  made  it  obligatory 
for  sheriffs  to  "Perform  the  duties  of  humane  officer  within 
his  county  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  dumb  animals." 

RELEASE  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  fairness  to  children  we  believe  that  a  law  should  be 
enacted  making  it  impossible  for  any  parent  to  surrender  a 
child  without  consent  of  a  district  judge;  under  the  present 
law  the  custody  of  a  child  may  be  transferred  by  a  parent 
by  the  mere  signing  of  a  paper  witnessed  by  a  notary.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  many  children  are  being  taken  who 
should  not  be. 

Mothers  who  are  healthy  should  be  prevented  by  law 
from  surrendering  their  babies  under  three  months  of  age. 
The  helpless  infants  are  entitled  to  the  care  and  nurture  that 
only  mothers  can  give  during  this  period.  Grace  Abbott  and 
her  staff,  in  the  Childrens'  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C,  would 
make  this  period  longer  by  three  months.  In  Montana  we 
have  one  of  the  best  managed  Crittenton  Homes  in  the  United 
States,  where  girls  may  go  for  shelter,  care  and  protection 
when  they  need  it  most,  and  where  they  can  care  for  their 
babies  in  seclusion,  if  they  wish.  If  girls  are  financially  abl"-^ 
they  pay  their  own  way  at  a  most  reasonable  price ;  such  girls 
are  not  under  commitment.  If  not  able,  the  law  provides 
that  the  county  shall  pay  a  stipulated  sum  each  month,  this 
being  much  less  than  the  actual  cost,  the  organization  donat- 
ing the  balance. 
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We  feel  with  this  excellent  charitable  institution  in  the 
state,  established  for  this  specific  purpose,  with  capable 
Christian  women  in  charge,  willing  to  befriend  any  girl,  that 
there  is  no  need  nor  excuse  for  the  separating  of  any  infant 
from  its  mother  when  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  old, 

BOARDING  HOMES. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  some  of  the  counties  the 
commissioners  are  supplementing  the  amounts  that  relatives 
can  pay,  thus  making  it  possible  to  board  children  in  families 
instead  of  sending  them  to  institutions.  This  is  usually  a 
temporary  arrangement  but  it  works  well.  The  general  plan 
of  boarding  children  in  selected  homes  is  being  tried  with  suc- 
cess in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  some  other  states.  This 
gives  the  child  the  home  atmosphere  and  permits  him  to  be 
one  of  the  community,  which  is  well  worth  while.  True,  these 
homes  must  be  selected  and  supervised  with  the  greatest  care 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  children  placed  in  a  home ;  such 
provision  for  the  children  does  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
institutional  plan.  Last  year  the  cost  was  $30.06  per  month 
per  child  in  our  state  orphanage. 

BUREAU  OF  JUVENILE  RESEARCH 

Montana  may  not  be  ready  for  such  a  department  but  it 
is  well  worth  thinking  about.  A  provision  for  a  Neuro-Psy- 
chiatrist  whose  business  it  would  be  to  classify  all  children 
who  were  to  be  sent  to  state  institutions  would  pay,  for  he 
would  be  able  to  prevent  many  mis-placements.  As  it  is  to- 
day there  are  undoubtedly  children  in  all  the  institutions  w^ho 
do  not  properly  belong  where  they  are.  Last  year  eight  chil- 
dren were  transferred  from  the  state  orphanage  to  Boulder, 
this  year  a  Psychiatrist  who  was  kindly  loaned  to  us  for  one 
day  recommended  the  transfer  of  seven  more.  Could  inves- 
tigations have  been  continued  in  other  institutions  no  doubt 
similar  conditions  would  have  been  discovered.  The  children 
referred  to  above  should  never  have  been  sent  to  the  or- 
phanage. Judges  are  loathe  to  commit  children  of  the  high- 
grade  feeble  minded  type  to  the  institution  provided  for  this 
class  but  if  they  knew  the  children  had  been  tested  by  an 
expert  they  would  not  hesitate. 

BIG  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

We  are  indebted  to  men  and  women  throughout  the  state 
who  have  rendered  efficient  service  to  us  in  this  work  with- 
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out  thought  of  pay.  One  man,  in  whose  judgment  we  have 
implicit  confidence,  drove  over  one  hundred  miles  to  enable 
him  to  give  us  authentic  information  about  a  would-be  foster 
home.  All  these  people  are  known  by  us  personally  to  be  of 
good  sound  judgment;  for  excellent  reasons  we  cannot  pub- 
lish the  list — efficiency  in  this  service  often  means  secrecy. 
We  cleaned  up  a  "gang"  in  one  county  by  firing  at  long  range 
because  we  had  accurate  information  from  a  "Big  Sister." 

We  have  had  harmonious  relations  with  and  hearty  co- 
operation from  those  managing  state  and  incorporated  insti- 
tutions dealing  with  children  and  youths,  from  judges,  state 
and  county  officials  and  individuals. 

OUR  STAFF. 

The  decrease  in  the  appropriation  for  this  biennium  made 
it  imperative  to  ask  for  applicants  for  deputyships  who  were 
willing  to  go  to  work  on  a  part  time  basis ;  and  we  were  most 
fortunate  in  securing  splendid  helpers  who  agreed  to  this  plan. 

Such  a  plan  had  been  followed  for  several  years  in  the 
Kalispell  district  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Macdonald  accepted  this  place 
on  the  same  basis.  She  had  had  experience  in  public  welfare 
work  and  at  one  time  was  associated  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Dr.  A.  D.  Macdonald,  in  the  management  of  a  state  in- 
stitution. 

Mrs.  Mary  Boyle  who  has  had  extended  practical  ex- 
perience in  welfare  work  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Butte 
accepted  the  deputyship  for  Silver  Bow  county  with  the  same 
understanding.  Beaverhead,  Madison,  Powell  and  Deer  Lodge 
counties  belong  in  the  Butte  district  but  we  did  not  feel  it 
fair  to  ask  Mrs.  Boyle  to  take  the  entire  district  at  the  salary 
that  she  was  to  receive,  so  the  secretary  took  upon  herself 
the  work  in  these  counties. 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Sutherland  applied  for  the  part  time  place 
in  the  Great  Falls  district  and  was  given  the  position.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  was  a  Junior  High  School  teacher  for  several 
years,  this  experience  giving  her  back-ground  for  the  work. 

W.  W,  Jones,  an  experienced  man,  who  was  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  was  continued  in  the  Havre  district  with  the  same 
agreement. 

Harry  Mann  was  given  the  Billings  district  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  have  the  same  compensation  that 
had  been  granted  the  deputy  there  who  preceded  him.     Mr. 
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Mann  had  had  practical  experience  having  been  a  deputy  dur- 
ing a  previous  administration. 

For  11  months  the  secretary  carried  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
soula district  when  Mrs.  Margaret  Britt  was  appointed  on  part 
time  basis  with  understanding  that  Mineral,  Ravalli,  Sanders 
and  Granite  counties  of  this  district  would  be  carried  by  the 
secretary. 

As  office  secretary  with  the  power  of  deputy,  we  secured 
Mrs.  Mae  Senieur  Whaley  who  has  had  extended  experience 
in  office  and  welfare  work. 

The  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  corps  has  made 
possible  the  big  piece  of  work  that  has  been  done ;  but  the 
truth  is:  some  things  have  had  to  go  undone  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  and  because  of 
their  deep  interest  and  the  imperative  needs  in  the  field, 
those  on  part  time  contracts  have  disobeyed  orders  and 
worked  over  time.  The  secretary  has  had  entirely  too  much 
field  work,  beside  assuming  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
w^hich  was  carried  by  the  Placement  Officer  whom  we  were 
forced  to  drop  last  December  for  lack  of  funds,  and  covering  16 
counties,  some  of  them  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  beside  work  requiring  attention  in  the  office.  Cases 
have  had  to  wait  their  turn,  sometimes  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  catch  up  with  requests  that 
come  into  the  office  for  investigations  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  secretary  has  had  less  than  one  week  off  duty  since 
taking  office  in  June,  1925,  and  has  often  worked  10  and  12 
hours  a  day  when  in  the  field.  If  the  salaries  of  the  deputies 
could  be  raised  to  where  they  belong  we  could  with  good 
grace  ask  them  to  take  on  more  counties.  As  it  is,  the  part- 
time  workers  are  earning  much  more  than  they  are  getting. 
An  additional  deputy  is  badly  needed  in  eastern  part  of  the 
state. 

The  report  shows  the  work  pays  financially — to  leave  it 
go  undone  means  a  big  loss  to  tax  payers  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  to  little  children.  Furthermore,  neglect  of 
this  work  means  CRIME  which  is  EXPENSIVE.  Saving 
the  children  is  sparing  the  pocket  book  as  well  as  the  children. 

We  tried  our  best  the  first  year  to  keep  within  the  fi- 
nancial limit  set  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  but  found  it  im- 
possible, however,  some  of  the  appropriation  was  saved  but 
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at  the  expense  of  failure  to  care  for  all  the  cases.  At  the 
beg-inning  of  the  second  year,  we  were  forced  to  a  realization 
that  the  entire  appropriation  would  be  inadequate  but  we  are 
making  the  best  of  the  situation  and  living  within  our  means, 
hoping  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  coming 
biennium. 

Our  records  are  open  to  inspection  and  we  invite  careful 
investigation  of  our  expenditures,  knowing  we  can  give  a  good 
account  of  our  stewardship, 

Maggie  Smith  Hathaway,  Secretary. 

REPORTS  OF  DEPUTIES. 

The  comments  given  below  v/ere  submitted  by  the  depu- 
ties in  the  different  districts  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
department. 

"I  do  not  know^  how  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  state  but 
up  here,  where  we  have  no  probation  officers,  very  few  Red 
Cross  or  other  public  nurses,  or  any  society  that  is  in- 
terested in  the  boy  or  girl  who  really  needs  help,  it  is  hard 
to  do  much  without  more  money.  The  home  life  of  today  is 
not  any  too  good  at  best,  therefore  the  need  of  the  boys  and 
girls  is  someone  to  see  that  they  have  a  chance,  if  not  as  good 
as  the  best,  at  least  equal  to  the  average.  Our  bureau  can- 
not do  the  work  you  have  in  mind  for  this  district  unless  we 
have  the  money  for  a  full-time  job — I  assure  you  the  work 
is  here  to  be  done." 

Jones,  of  the  Havre  District. 

"Due  to  our  industrial  conditions  we  have  a  mixed  popu- 
lation to  deal  with  and  I  find  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  filth 
and  neglect.  Living  conditions  of  homes  investigated  are  de- 
plorable, partly  due  to  poverty  and  partly  due  to  neglect.  A 
lack  of  sufficient  number  of  rooms  often  prevents  the  nec- 
essary privacy  for  children  or  adults,  and  I  am  insisting 
that  families  thus  situated  move  into  larger  quarters.  As 
a  result  of  supervision  we  are  noticing  improvement  in  the 
homes  in  a  number  of  cases  and  are  encouraged. 

Splendid  co-operation  has  been  given  by  all  officers.  We 
now  have  35  families,  representing  82  children,  under  super- 
vision. Alcoholism  in  one  or  both  parents  is  the  cause  of  20 
families  with  44  children  involved  to  be  listed  as  neglected 
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cases.     Desertion  of  men  contribute  largely  to  the  cause  of 
many  neglected  children. 

No  officer  can  do  justice  to  the  work  in  this  city  on  a 
part  time  basis.  The  work  continues  to  pile  up  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  working  over  time  contrary  to  your  orders. 

The  children  of  our  community  should  come  first  and  I 
feel  we  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  improve  conditions 
for  them." 

Boyle,  of  Butte. 

"The  most  glaring  need  observed  in  my  work  is  lack  of 
provision  by  the  state  for  the  care  of  boys  and  girls  from  12 
to  18  years  of  age,  who  are  in  neglected  homes  where  they 
have  had  little  or  no  training.  They  are  not  delinquents  but 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  such  and  need  close  supervision  and 
training.  They  have  not  been  taught  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  earn  their  keep  and  this  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  find  people  to  give  them  homes.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  are  not  eligible  to  be  sent  to  the  state  orphanage. 
We  cannot  ask  a  judge  to  commit  them  to  correctional  institu- 
tione  for  they  are  not  delinquents. 

We  are  much  encouraged  with  results  obtained  where  40 
children  were  supplied  aid  by  the  county  at  our  request  and 
26  children  helped  by  the  communities  under  our  supervision. 
These  cases  take  time  but  it  pays." 

MacDonald,  Kalispell  District. 

(The  law  provides  that  children  under  12  years  of  age 
shall,  under  certain  conditions,  be  admitted  to  the  state  or- 
phanage, and  that  children  over  12  and  under  16  may  be 
admitted  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  board  of  trustees.)  See 
Boarding  Homes  as  the  solution  asked  for  by  Mrs.  M. 

"If  our  bureau  did  nothing  else  except  find  real  homes 
for  homeless  children  it  has  served  a  worthy  purpose.  Getting 
results  sometimes  seems  long  delayed  to  us  but  I  am  sure 
the  contact  of  an  investigation,  or  the  changing  of  the  en- 
vironment of  a  child,  if  only  temporary,  is  a  big  step  toward 
better  citizens  in  the  future.  The  saving  of  one  child  from 
a  drunken,  quarrelsome  home  is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  our 
work.     There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.     There  are  two  things 
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I  would  like  to  see:  A  building  at  Boulder  for  the  epileptics, 
and  a  real  home,  not  an  institution,  in  every  community,  where 
neglected  children  could  get  a  little  training  before  they  are 
placed  for  adoption  or  other  care,  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  road  to  delinquency." 

Sutherland,  of  the  Great  Falls  District. 

"As  we  progress  with  our  work  from  year  to  year  we 
find  more  neglected  and  dependent  children  to  be  cared  for. 
In  a  great  many  cases  the  parents  are  to  blame — it  seems 
today  parents  are  on  the  look-out  for  pleasures  that  take  them 
from  the  home.  In  other  cases  the  homes  are  questionable, 
being  rendezvous  for  people  of  low  type.  Sometimes,  too,  it 
is  only  the  father  who  is  to  blame,  the  mother  being  left 
without  means  to  care  for  her  family  while  the  man  spends 
his  wages  on  pleasures  out  of  the  home,  later  developing  into 
a  desertion  charge,  finally  resulting  in  the  children  having  to 
be  taken  and  placed  in  an  institution  for  proper  care  and  edu- 
cation. There  are  a  few  cases  where  the  mother  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  pleasure  and  left  the  home,  leaving  a  hard 
working  father  to  care  for  the  brood,  having  to  remain  with 
his  job  at  the  same  time.  Often  we  have  been  able  to  face 
this  woman  and  bring  her  to  a  realization  of  what  she  is  do- 
ing and  the  home  has  been  reconstructed.  Som.etimes  neglect 
is  caused  by  lack  of  cleanliness  and  it  is  a  matter  of  going 
into  the  home  frequently  to  supervise  a  reconstruction  from 
this  standpoint. 

Rape  is  another  class  in  which  there  is  an  increasing 
number  from  year  to  year  and  we  assume  the  responsibility 
for  making  investigations  and  causing  the  guilty  parties  to  be 
brought  into  court. 

A  great  number  of  delinquent  and  incorrigibles  have  come 
in  for  my  attention.  In  most  districts  a  probation  officer 
is  not  provided  and  this  work,  therefore,  necessarily  comes 
before  this  bureau.  It  has  been  shown  by  authorities  wh  > 
have  made  a  study  on  the  subject  that  about  50  per  cent,  of 
all  crimes  committed  are  by  juveniles  under  18  years  of  age 
— may  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  other  50  per  cent,  of 
crimes  are  handled  perhaps  by  a  sheriff  and  10  deputies  and 
perhaps  10  or  15  policemen  while  one  juvenile  officer  cares 
for  the  other  50  per  cent,  alone. 
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Many  people  have  an  idea  that  an  officer  on  this  job  tries 
to  see  how  many  boys  and  girls  he  can  get  into  correctional 
institutions,  but  instead  of  that  his  attempt  is  to  see  how 
many  he  can  keep  out.  He  may  have  one  or  two  cases  in 
court  a  month  whereas  he  has  probably  handled  75  to  100 
in  that  period.    We  are  kept  busy." 

Mann,  of  the  Billings  District. 

"Judging  from  the  cases  that  have  come  to  me,  I  realize 
the  importance  of  this  work.  Some  were  complaints  of  ne- 
glect and  quick  response  and  repeated  visits  have  helped  con- 
ditions very  much.  Co-operation  between  officer  and  parents 
has  been  a  great  item." 

Britt,  Missoula  County. 
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